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ARISTOTLE ON LEGAL REDRESS. 

In the course of my studies in ancient jurisprudence I was 
led to examine somewhat closely the interesting chapters de- 
voted to the subject by Aristotle in Book V of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. I soon found that, although the passages in question 
had been the occasion of much ingenious interpretation on 
the part of editors and commentators, it was not alto- 
gether easy to find a thread which would lead one through 
the intricacies and pitfalls of the text. I should like to state 
some considerations which occurred to me in connection with 
the doctrine of so-called corrective justice, or legal redress: 
it is a matter which concerns jurists as well as philologists and 
philosophers. 

I need not remind my readers of the fact that Aristotle's 
doctrine as to distributive and corrective justice (to BtavtixrjrtKov 
and to 8iop$amK6v SCxaiov) has achieved great fame and played 
a most conspicuous part in the history of legal ideas. It 
may be sufficient to mention as an example of its far-reaching 
influence that it gave rise to important speculations of Grotius, 
who declined to measure distributive functions of Society by 
the standard of justice and restricted the application of the 
latter in a way characteristic of modern times to the reparation 
of infringed rights. 1 

I use the expressions "reparation of infringed rights," "re- 
dress of grievances," "legal redress," because it is clear from 
the whole exposition of Aristotle that in the case of what he 
calls "particular justice" ( y iv t<j> p.*pu Suauoo-vn;) of which the 
SiopOuiTiKov Sikcuov is one of the varieties, actual redress is meant 
and not merely a disposition or frame of mind suggesting 
reparation. The legal would in this case strictly correspond to 
the just, and the correspondence of vofupov and SiWop is men- 
tioned in as many words in the introductory chapter of the 
treatise. 2 Although, therefore, for the purpose of translation the 
term SiopOtoriKov SiKatov may be appropriately rendered as "cor- 
rective justice," we are justified, I think, in interpreting it as 
"legal redress in accordance with justice." The advantage of 

1 Grotius, De jure belli ac pacis: Lib. 1, c. 1, § 8, de justitia expletrice 
et attributrice. 

2 Ethica Nicdmachea, V, 1, 8, p. 1129 a, 1. 34: rb iiiv SIkcuov ipa rb v&iu)u>v 
Kal rb tuov, rb S'&diKOv rb irapdvopov Kal rb Hvtffov. Cf. § 12. 
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such an interpretation would be that it would place before 
us, instead of a very peculiar term, a designation common to 
different systems of law, and forming, as a matter of fact, 
the logical consequence of disturbed rights. Legal redress is 
one of the aspects of justice wherever it makes its appearance, 
but in various countries there will, of course, be material differ- 
ences as to how far such redress has to stretch, what its de- 
limitation from rules as to the distribution of rights or as to 
the action of the Commonwealth in propagating morality and 
public welfare ought to be. In any case it may not be useless 
to be reminded that we tread on ground occupied by juris- 
prudence and have to consider, not all kinds of possible inter- 
pretations, but those which fit best into recognized juridical 
distinctions. 

Before proceeding to analyze the particulars of the Aristo- 
telian teaching on legal redress, let us cast a glance at the 
general arrangement of the subjects with which our philoso- 
pher was dealing. It is easy to see that the teaching as to 
justice is subdivided into four sections. There is, to begin with, 
justice in general or justice universal (fj Ka06\ov SiKaiocrwrj). 
There are, secondly and thirdly, the two species of justice in 
particular (ec /*«/>«)> and there is, fourthly, fairness in volun- 
tary exchanges, which does not amount to a special kind of 
justice, 3 but rather falls into the domain of fair economic inter- 
course. With the last section we need hardly concern ourselves 
except insomuch as it may serve to throw into relief some of 
the peculiarities of the third section. The second section or the 
first subdivision of the second genus, namely distributive jus- 
tice, again, deals with the necessity for a community, not only to 
safeguard rights, but to allow and distribute them according 
.to considerations of justice. 1 In regard to the first and third 
sections there seems to have been some misapprehension. The 
former has been sometimes understood as referring merely to 
justice as complete virtue, as a moral force outside concrete 
application in the courts,' while in the latter, investigators have 
often sought an answer to all questions bound up with the 
restoration of legal order. To use the words of Grant — 

3 Cf . in a different sense, Ritchie, Classical Review, VIII. pp. 185 ff. 

4 It may be also taken to mean justice in the actual distribution of goods 
or land by the State (<?. g. ' kS-^valav UoXirela, c. 21). But it is not my inten- 
tion to go further into a discussion of this point in the present paper. 

5 E.g. E. Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, p. 322. 
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"The term corrective justice is in itself an unfortunate one, 
because it appears to lay down principles for restitution and 
therefore implies wrong. Thus it has a tendency to confine the 
view to involuntary transactions instead of stating what must 
be the principle of the just in all the dealings between man 
and man." ° 

On the other hand, an eminent Oxford commentator points 
out that 

"even when an ordinary citizen injures another ordinary citi- 
zen, the true nature of the situation created is misrepresented 
by the term cnivaAAay/*a (transaction) applied to it. We are not 
merely concerned with a relation between two individuals in 
vacuo, but with a sore in the body politic which must be 
healed by means which take into account the whole organism. 
Aiop0<o<ns is much more than making the S.SikZv give compen- 
sation to the <z8ikou/i£vos, — indeed it is sometimes impossible to 
compensate him at all." 7 

Now, I submit that the deliberate choice of the terms $i6p8a><ns 
and awdXXayim. is neither the product of casual and slovenly 
expression nor at variance with common-sense notions of jus- 
tice, but rather characteristic of the way in which Aristotle 
arranges his material. The reaction of the Commonwealth 
against prohibited and noxious acts of citizens is mainly com- 
prised under the heading of justice universal (I Section). The 
latter is said expressly to be directed to the maintenance of 
moral and social order as understood by the political authori- 
ties in the State. 8 All kinds of virtue and all sorts of vice may 
be prohibited and made punishable by the authorities from this 
point of view. 9 Indeed even precepts not necessarily moral 
may be made obligatory and enforced because the State de- 
clares them to be laws : one may have to seek justice by taking 
part in the cult of Brasidas in order not to infringe the law of 

6 Sir Alexander Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle, Illustrated with Essays 
and Notes: vide 4th ed., vol. II, p. 112, note on Eth. V, 4, 1, 1131 b. 

T J. A. Stewart. Notes on Nicomachean Ethics : note, p. 434 in 1892 
edition, on V, 4, 3, 1132 a, 2. 

8 Nic. Eth., ed. By water, V, 1, 13, 1129b, 14: ol Si vbpjoi. ayopeiovai irepl 
iurivrosv, aroxajfifvaioi i) rov koivtj avpupipovros iraow 1) rots dphrots ■i) rots Kvplois [Kar 
dperi/y] if Kar fiXXoi' TKvh rpfnrov ro\ovrov. &are iva piv Tpinrov SlKata \4yofuy ri. 
itoiijtiko, Kal tpvKaKTiKa evdaipovlas Kal rtav poployy adrijs t# TrokcriKrj Koivatvta. 

' Ibid. 1129 b, 19: Hpoar&TTa 8' 6 v6pos Kal ra tow avSpelov Zpya ttoiuv, ofoe 
pj) Xeiireic rrjv T&%iv prjdi Qefryav pqSi fimTetv ra &VXa, Kal rk tov trilxppovas, otov p.T} 
poiX*iuv p.i]0 iffptfctv, Kal ra tov irpdou, ofoe p.r) rintruv p-rfii KaKypoyav, bpolwt Si Kal 
Kara rat SXXas aperas Kal poxv^yplas ri piv KcXtfuv to. S' airayopetitav. 
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Amphipolis. 10 This is a sufficient basis for the public side in 
law, and, in particular, for its criminal element. Law appears 
very properly, from this point of view, as a body of rules laid 
down by the Sovereign for the maintenance of a certain moral 
and social order. All transgressions against these rules are 
unjust and call forth the action of justice in the courts or in- 
tervention of executive officers. This is important to note 
in so far as it relieves the pressure on the second subdivision 
of particular justice, on its so-called "corrective" kind, in regard 
to criminal acts. 

By allowing for this meaning of the first section one comes 
to understand that the relations of the third group, labelled as 
relations of corrective justice, are considered mainly from the 
point of view of legal redress, that is — of a restitution of rights 
or compensation for infringed rights which cannot be restored. 
This manner of approaching questions .arising from unrighteous 
actions of one member of the community in regard to another 
is attended by marked difficulties, but it is logically possible, 
and, as a matter of fact, it was clearly taken up by Aristotle 
himself and by the actual law of Greek States. Infringements 
of right producing detrimental consequences for private inter- 
ests could be considered and were often considered primarily as 
"private wrongs": compensation and punishment were welded 
together in such cases and punishment itself mostly took the 
shape of an increased compensation. We shall have to point 
out that it was so in actual law, but first let us turn to the 
exposition of Aristotle. 

He goes the length of explaining that the redress or cor- 
rection he means may arise out of voluntary transactions and 
out of delicts or involuntary transactions (dfcouom <rwaX\dy 
/mra). 11 There is no reason for supposing that he wanted 
to speak under the first heading of any adjustment of contracts, 
say of sales or of leases, according to standards of supposed 
justice. In so far as fairness is concerned, he treats of it in 
the fourth section, but there is no indication of any idea cor- 
responding to that expressed in modern Land acts, 12 unless 

10 Nic. Eth., V, 7, i, 1134 b. 23. " ' 

1 1 Cf . Dareste, La Science du Droit en Grece, Paris, 1893, pp. 208 and 209. 
Also Beauchet, Histoire du Droit prive de la Republique athenienne, Paris, 
1897, vol. IV, pp. 10 and 11. 

12 Cf. Stewart, Notes on Nicomachean Ethics: note, p. 432, on V, 4, 1, 
1131 b, 25. 
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we are inclined to discover an allusion to something of the 
kind in the obscure remark that goods in exchange ought to be 
estimated before the transaction, because otherwise such trans- 
actions may turn out to be in every respect to the advantage 
of one party. 13 I will not dwell, however, on the possible inter- 
pretation of this passage in the sense of a desire for a tariff of 
fair prices. Aristotle takes it for granted that, as matters actu- 
ally stand, the laws leave citizens free to seek their profit in 
concluding voluntary transactions. 14 

The only side from which corrective justice has to deal 
with sales, leases, exchanges, mortgages, debts, etc., is the'side 
of redress. Obligations undertaken and not carried out have 
to be enforced, obligations undertaken under abnormal con- 
ditions, say under compulsion or in consequence of fraud, have 
to be rescinded, obligations misinterpreted by one of the parties 
have to be rightly formulated. These are clearly the conse- 
quences which any jurist will draw from the statement of the 
philosopher that the first duty of corrective justice is to deal 
with voluntary transactions such as sales, leases, mortgages, 
debts, etc. 15 It has to be added, unfortunately, that Aristotle 
does not further concern himself with this group and does not 
mention any examples of legal redress in connection with volun- 
tary transactions — i. e., contracts. We are left free to suppose 
that the subject seemed so obvious and simple to him that he 
did not care to illustrate it by express references to examples. 

The matter was different in regard to involuntary trans- 
actions — the obligations ex delicto forming the main subject of 
the second subdivision. The transaction itself arises in this case 
from an act which was not meant to create an obligation, but 
amounted to an invasion of the plaintiff's right by the de- 
fendant, either with bad intention (dold) or through negligence 
(culpa). This is why it may be appropriately styled, in respect 
to its origin, an involuntary transaction. It contains a certain 
penal element in consequence of the invasion of established 

13 Nic. Eth., V, 5, 12, 1133 b, I etseq.: eh <JX%pa. 8' &va\oylas ou Set&yetv, Srav 
dXXdfuvrot [el 5i ptf, dfuporipas ?£« t&s inrepoxas rb (repov &Kpov], dXX* Srav «?xw<r< to 
airruv. oSras laoi Kal xoivuvol, Srt airi) i) labrtii Svvarai lir avrwv ylvea$ai. 

14 Nic. Eth., V, 4, 13, 1132 b, 15: otov ii> rip tbve7<r$ai Kal iruXeip Kal iv 8<rou 
dXXois &Setav de"SuKev vbpus. 

16 Nic. Eth., V, 2, 12, 1130 b, 30: Tijs Si Kara fUpos StKatoaivrjs Kal rod hot 
airriiv Stxatav tv \Uv itrriv eloos rb Iv rats Stavofiats Tf/xijs 7} x/"M w * TU '' ^ T & v fiXXuv 6'<ra 
pxpuira. rots koivuvowi rijs iroKirelas (iv roirots yap eari xai ivurov ex av Ka ' ^ aov frepov 
iripov), iv 5e rb iv rots cvvaWdy/mo-t diopBtariKbv. 
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right, and the question of making this element fit into the 
scheme of redress aiming at the satisfaction of the claim of the 
aggrieved party will necessarily be a delicate one. Let us 
notice, however, that in Greek law, and not only in Aristotle's 
jurisprudential statement, the matter is usually treated as one 
of redress complicated by penalties. Casual homicide, adultery, 
theft (in cases when the procedure in flagranti could not be 
applied), wounding, beating, bad language, as well as damages 
to property, were disposed of chiefly by private actions ( 81W 
Kara tivos) , although in certain cases the way to a public 
prosecution (ypa<f>rj) remained open. 10 In the action for dam- 
ages, for instance, 81107 ^XojSijs, differences in regard to the 
infliction of penalties arose in consequence of directly recog- 
nized criminal intention. 17 In actions arising out of battery, 
the ordinary form of procedure was the 8«oj aiKias, 18 although 
it might be turned into a ypa<f>y S/Jpeos, an accusation injuriarum 
of a public and criminal kind. 19 

It is not without significance that in the Roman law of the 
praetors the tendency to treat delicts and obligations arising out 
of delicts on the basis of private actions is also very noticeable. 
The ordinary action for damages based on quanti interest was, 
of course, applied in cases when material losses had been occa- 
sioned by the unlawful action of the defendant. But a similar 
procedure was followed in the case of an actio injuriarum 
cestimatoria, that is — in cases when a penal element was clearly 
perceivable. The action ex lege Aquilia de danmo injuria dato 
resolved itself into an estimation of the moral and material 
injury inflicted on the plaintiff, and we find that even in such 
egregiously criminal cases as those of casual homicide, of 
wounding, of corruption of daughters and sons in the power 

ls Meier, Schomann, and Lipsius, Der Attische Process, I, 202, S. CI. 
J. Cook Wilson, in Transactions o£ the Oxford Philological Society, 1887-1888, 
pp. 2-4. 

17 Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklop'ddieder Klassischen Altertumswissen 
schaft, sub voce, Demosthenes v. Meidias, §§ 52 ff. 

1 s Pauly-Wissowa, sub voce. 

10 Demosthenes, Ariston v. Conon, 1256, I, 5: &kpoitSok^tu% tha\ov airtp 
Trjv 51kt)v rijs alxelas ravrijvt. ir&vrtov Si rdv <f>C\uv Kal run olKetuv, ols <rvveflov\ev6p.T]v, 
tvoxo" t*i" <p<urK6iTtav atrrbv itc rdv Tr&rpaypjvuv clmi ml T§ rwy \iojto5vtQv avayuyv 
Kal rats T7js fippetiK ypaipais, trvfif3ov\eu6vTO)V Si pat Kal irapaivoivrtav p.ij pelfa irpir/ftar 
f) SvvJiaopiai <f>lpuv iir&yarBai, p-r/S' inrtp tt\v jj\uclav Sv iveirivBav fyKahoOvra. <j>alvaxBai, 
o&tcds ftrolijou Kal Si ixelmvs ISlav e\axox SIky)v, fjSurr fix c5 dxSpes 'AfljjxatiH 0arirou 
uplvas toutox. 
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of a paterfamilias, the matter was treated as one of damage on 
the strength of an enlarged interpretation of the L. Aquilia.™ 
I will just quote as an example Paul's remark on the corrup- 
tion of children. 21 My object in this apparent digression is to 
remind you that Aristotle had good reason to discuss involun- 
tary transactions as matters of corrective justice or legal re- 
dress. In Greek and even in Roman law this point of view 
of redress of a grievance is chiefly insisted upon. Turning now 
to Aristotle's own teaching, we find that he employed a charac- 
teristic expedient in order to co-ordinate his treatment of cor- 
rective with that of distributive and with the wider range of 
universal justice. As justice seeks the equal and the mean 
(to ictov Kal to jiotov ) he makes all relations dependent on it re- 
solve themselves into equations (io-a£eo-0ai). 

In distributive justice the equation is formed between the 
two halves of a geometrical proportion. Advantage stands to 
advantage in quantity as man stands to man in quality. But 
the justice of redress has also to be squared into an equation. 
In this case it arises from an arithmetical proportion, that is, it 
is produced by subtraction instead of division. The estate of 
the offender is conceived to be in excess of the mean by as 
much as the mean is in excess of the estate of the aggrieved 
person. 22 

Now, this formula together with some reflections on the mis- 
sion of halving entrusted to the judge ( Surao-rfc, from St^a) 
has given occasion to Prof. Burnet to interpret Aristotle's view 
of corrective justice in the sense of an adjustment by which 
the loss of one party has to be added to the gain of the other 
and the sum has to be cut, as it were, in two. 23 It cannot have 

30 Griiber, Lex Aquilia, 159 ff. 

21 Dig., XI, 3, 14, § r. De filio filiare familias corruptis huic edicto 
locus non est, quia servi corrupts constituta actio est, qui in patrimonio nostro 
esset, et pauperiorem se factum esse dominus probare potest dignitate et 
fama domus integra manente; sed utilis competit officio judicis aestimanda, 
quoniam interest nostra, animum liberorum nostrum non corrumpi. 

22 Nic. Eth., V, 4, 8, 1132 a, 27: Srav Si Sl%a StaipeSv rb SXoy, Tore <f>cuxlv *x«» 
rb a&rov &t<iv Ti&fiuffi to taov. rb S ' taor jUaov tori Tip /teffom Kal iXirroms Kara. 
T^jy apt$fir}TtKiiv dvaXoytav. Sea. rovro Kal bvopAierai Slmu>v, 6V( Slxa tanv, tiairep dv 
tf tis ettroi Stxatov, Kal StKavriis 6"ixcwtiJs. iirav yap Sio Uriov &ij>atpe0i) dirb Baripov, 
irpbs Barepov Si wpotrTeBT), Sval rofrrois fareptxet ddrepov. el yap d<jnip(dri p£v, p.i) 
■KpoaeriBrj Si, ivl av /tSvov inrepeixev. tow /Uaov &pa ivl, Kal rb prfirov, oS dipypiBi), ivl. 

23 The Ethics of Aristotle, edited with an introduction and notes, by 
John Burnet, 1900. Vide notes on V (E) 4, 3, 1132 a, 4; V, 4, 4, 1132 a, 9; V, 
4, 10, 1132 a, 32. 
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been Aristotle's meaning, argues Burnet, to dwell at length on 
the mere carrying over of the gain ( k«/>8os) on the side of the 
loss (?!//««) in order to compensate the material deficiency. 
This might, perhaps, have served the purpose in the case of 
voluntary transactions, but not in the case of delicts, in which 
loss and gain are not strictly commensurate, and the gain com- 
prises, usually, much more than the actual damage incurred, 
because it represents also the wrongful assumption of author- 
ity, the element of criminality, the infringement of public order, 
etc. Thus we are again puzzled by penal accretions ex delicto. 
Such an interpretation could hardly be accepted in its direct 
setting. Apart from the vague character of the supposed pre- 
cept of halving the aggregate of gain and loss, how could this 
operation be performed in practice, and are there any traces of 
it in the records of actual Greek legislation? Surely there 
ought to be, because it is one thing to notice that Aristotle 
has made use of a false etymology and an entirely different 
one to suppose that he presented a formula out of keeping with 
facts. As a matter of practice, the judges did not divide loss 
and gain by halves, which would have been impossible and 
unfair, but simply voted for the estimation of wrong and dam- 
age which seemed to fit the case best. The notion of halves 
is suggested by the necessity of re-establishing equality and has 
to draw its meaning from the latter. 

Now the equality from which relations start and to which 
they have to revert in this case can only apply to a personal 
equation. The estates of plaintiff and defendant which have 
to be equalized are not the quantities of their fortunes. It 
would have been strange indeed if the illustration of the process 
in V, 4, 12, starting from the idea that there is a medium to 
which the losing and the gaining parties have to be reduced, 
applied to goods. There is no such medium in point of quan- 
tity between private fortunes, and the equality disturbed by the 
involuntary transaction is distinctly stated to be an equality 
as between citizens. 2 * This view of the relation makes it easier 
to understand in what sense gain and loss are meant and what 
the taking away of xepSos and the making up of the ^rjfila are 
intended to effect. The loss, h\V-u± comprises evidently all the 

24 Nic. Eth., V, 4, 3, 1132 a, 2: oiSiv yip 5ia<pe"pei, el imeiKijs <pav\ov iireari- 
priaevij <pavKos fjneuri}, oi$' *l (palxevffev tmeuciit r) ^aOXos. &W&. irpis rod fiXipovs 
tt)v Suvpopiv pivov p\evu 6 v6pos, ko.1 xpvtii- ws firots, el S piv &5tKet S 8' dStKetrai, xal 
el ep\afev S Se p4p\airrai. 
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disadvantages, moral as well as material, to the aggrieved per- 
son which follow on the action of the offending party. The 
pain caused by a blow, the moral shock occasioned by it, the 
feeling of humiliation, the discredit thrown on the sufferer in 
the eyes of the public, all these elements have to be estimated 
in order to form a conception as to the loss sustained. Iso- 
crates' oration against Lochites gives an example of the reckon- 
ing up of such moral imponderabilia. 2S The well-known occur- 
rence mentioned by Gellius (XX, i) as the cause of the change 
of the law as to blows in Rome throws light on the difficulty 
of treating such cases from the purely penal point of view. 20 

The meaning of the change in the Roman law as to battery 
evidently was that the rowdy millionaire indulging in the lux- 
ury of treating his countrymen like dogs had, as it were, big 
cheques ready to satisfy their pretensions. Should any one of 
them have stood on his right and brought an action against 
him, the penalty would have been the result of an estimation, a 
•"jttt?o-is and not the application of a common fine. One can even 
well imagine that a clever accuser speaking Kara rtvos on such 
an occasion would take his stand on the fact that the compen- 
sation ought to be commensurable, not only to the loss of the 
aggrieved person, but also to the gain of the offender, who evi- 
dently derived great satisfaction from the fact that he could set 
at naught the laws of his country and deal at pleasure with his 
fellow-citizens without troubling much about the corresponding 

25 Isocrates. EATA AOXITOT, 396 cand ff., ed. Blass, II, p. 235: 'Eyi, 
d (I piv pi)de/ila irpoayv 8/Spis to« wen-pay pivots, oix &v tot' elaqKOov th ipas. vvv 5' 
oix inrip ttjs <£XXijs /SXdjSqj tijs he twv irK-qyGiv yevop^vTjt dXX' inrip ttjs aUlas Kai tijj 
drifdat riKU> vap abrov dUyv \rj\j/6pevo!, xncip $>v jt/>ootjk« toU i\cv$£pots pA\uri ipyt£- 
6<r0at Kai peylartfs rvyx&veiv ripuplas. ipw S' bpas, Srav rov KarayvaS 1 Upo<rv\lav tj 
kKotttjv, oi irpds to (Uye$os Siv dv Xd/3<o<rt rijv rlpitaiv voi.ovp.imvt dXX' bpolus ajrivruv 
BA.vo.tov KarayirfviiffKOvrat, Kai vopXfyvras SIkcuov ehai robs rots abrots ipyoit 4irixeipovv- 
tos tois at/reus faplau KoXdfaroVu. XPV toIvov Kai -rrepl tuv vp)pt^6vrav ttjv o.utt}v 
yv&iujv %x av < sal prj touto SKoretv. elp.i) <r(f>6Spa. ovviKofav, dXX' ei rov vbpov irapi^aav, 
(iijd forty rov arvrrvxivTos, pivov aXX' imtp faravros rod rptnrov 51kt)v vap abrQv Xa/ti- 
fidvav, etc. 

26 Gellius, Noctes Atticse, XX, i, 13: Lucius Veratius fuit, egregie 
homo improbus atque immani vecordia. Is pro delectamento habebat, os 
hominis liberi manus suse palma verberare. Bum servus sequebatur crume- 
nam plenam assium portitans; ut quemque depalmaverat, numerari statim 
secundum duodecim tabulas, viginti et quinque asses jubebat. Propeterea, 
inquit, 'prastores postea hanc abolescere et relinqui censuerunt; injuriisque 
sestiraandis recuperatores se daturos edixerunt.' 

Something similar to the L. Veratius anecdote is reported from later 
Greece. 
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loss in money. I do not want to make an argument of such a 
supposition, but it seems appropriate to illustrate the subjec- 
tive coloring of the fines, on one hand, the ultimate equaliza- 
tion of gain and loss, on the other. 27 If we take up our stand- 
point on the valuation of the friiua, the grievance or loss, we 
shall have to treat it as corresponding to the extent of gain 
which accrued to the offender, although this is not strictly- 
true, but only called forth by the procedure of carrying over a 
supposed excess to cover a supposed loss. In the same way, 
should we start from an estimation of gain in the sense of the 
material and moral advantage derived from the wrong, these 
considerations will eventually appear as an inverted estimate 
of a loss to be compensated, although, as a matter of fact, 
the loss incurred may have been of an entirely different kind. 
Nor is it impossible to try to draw up a certain balance of claims 
based on considerations from both sides, and this would perhaps 
be the nearest approach to a realization of Prof. Burnet's 
hypothesis. Anyhow, what is not conjectural is the fact that 
legal redress was treated in Greek law as the result of compen- 
sation on the basis of complex estimates, and this fact affords 
the best justification for Aristotle's teaching on the subject, 
which seems so unmodern and therefore obscure to us. 

The whole procedure is bound to appear even more strange 
when we take into account the means by which such valuations 
were carried out in practice. The Roman procedure in such 
cases was a simple and reasonable one. The magistrate, a 
judex or a couple of recuperatores, inquired into the damage 
done, made an expert valuation of the wrong in all its bear- 
ings, and a decision was given accordingly by the Court. 28 If 
we had only Aristotle's account before us in regard to Greek 
procedure in such cases, we might have thought that in Greece, 
too, the judge, the StKaarfc, proceeded to estimate the complex 
elements of the disturbed relation and to formulate the amount 
of compensation. But there is little in Greek law to support 
such a view. The nearest approach to an impartial verdict on 
the strength of expert appreciation is indicated by Plato in his 

s * Nic. Eth., V, 4, 4, 1132 a, 9: \AX>4 iretparai ry ftlrfg. la&fav, &(paipwv tou 
xipSovs. 

28 Mommsen, Romisches Strafrecht, 803, 804. 
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Laws in the case of disputes as to the infringement of agrarian 
rights. 29 

As Plato's positions in the Laws are generally based on 
some actual rules used in Doric or other States, we may sup- 
pose that this particular instance also points to practices which 
may have existed somewhere in the wide region occupied by 
Greek Commonwealths. But it is impossible to locate these 
practices definitely. In most cases about which we are accu- 
rately informed the i-i/u^o-is was effected by a decision based on 
two alternatives laid down by the parties to the trial. It was 
so in Athens, about which we know most, but there is evidence 
of the same kind of procedure in Sparta, in Crete and in 
Ephesos. 30 All the authorities agree that this mode of estimat- 
ing compensation was suggested and rendered necessary by 
the procedure taking place before large bodies of judges in the 
popular tribunals, two hundred and one or four hundred and 
one, according to the magnitude of the suit — in the Athenian 
Heliaia. It is characteristic in this connection that even in 
Rome when actions for injuries were carried before the judicial 
consilium instituted by the Lex Cornelia injuriarum the method 
of alternative estimates was adopted. 

The consideration making for fairness in such cases was 
expressed by Aristotle in a passage of his Politics. 31 When 
jurors have to make up their mind about matters admitting of 
shades of opinion it is impossible to leave them free to give 
vent to all the varieties of possible disagreement. Let them 
choose between clear alternatives set before them. There is no 
breach of the oath to select the one which is nearer to your 
view and to reject the one which swerves further from it. 

But why does Aristotle speak of the power of the Swao-T^s 
to adjust differences between the contending parties? Have 
we to take his expressions in a vague way, as applying merely 
to the settlement effected by a judicial decision, irrespectively 
of the method by which the decision has been obtained? 

23 .Leges, VIII, 844: idv Si £k Aibs SSara yiyvbiieva, riv (viva yeapyovvra ij Kal 
opJrrotxo" oIkoOvto. r&v {htwk&tw /3X(£jttj) t«, /it) StSois (Kpoijv, f) roivavrlov iirdvw 
lixfaeU elicTJ to beijiara j3\oVtti rbv ndroi. Kal irepl ravro /xt; i$i\a<rt Sia toOto Kowoveiv 
dMoJXois, iv &<rra fiiv Affrvvb/wv, iv dyp$ Si aypovb/u>v iirdyuv /3ouX4/i«>os Ta|do-0w, 
tC XP% TroietP ixirepov. i Si /itj ep.p4vuv iv rrfrd^a, <j>dbvov 0' &fia Kal SvaKbXov.ipvxvs, 
inrexirv Slxyv, Kal 6cj>\av 5nr\d<riov t6 /3Xd/3os avorivira tQ f)\ai/>$ivTi, p.ij i$e\i)iras rois 
dpxovai irel<rOe<r$ai. (Bekker's Text.) 

30 Mitteis, Reichsrecht und Volksrecht, 70. 

3 1 Pol. II, 8, §§ 13-15, p. 1268 b. 
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Hardly. The passage in the Ethics speaks of the SiKaorifc in the 
singular and dwells on his character as a mediator (/teo-iStos) and 
on the supposed derivation of his very name from a process of 
cutting into halves (Sixo£eiv). It seems possible to suppose 
that in this case Aristotle had only in view the technical juror 
of the Athenian dicasterion, as is taken for granted by Prof. H. 
Jackson in his translation of Book V. The singular in the 
text points to the general office of the judicature in all its kinds 
and varieties. This being so, I should be inclined to include 
the action of the Stamp-i??. To be sure, Aristotle draws the line 
sharply in some respects between the Sixaorifc (judge) and the 
StaiTrjTrjs (arbiter). For this there is good reason, and nobody 
doubts, of course, that the jurisdiction of arbiters has to be 
distinguished technically from that of ex officio judges. But 
in a sense the public Stampm of Athens were entrusted with 
very important functions in regard to the trial of cases turning 
on private claims. In small trials up to ten drachmae the forty, 
the successors of the Swawrral Kara Si;/m>vs, estimated claims 
and decided on them. In more important controversies the 
public arbiters (StaiTTjTaC) had to investigate the matter. 
Their investigation was a regular and necessary part of the 
procedure. They were seized of the case by the forty, examined 
evidence, held views, gave decisions, and it was only on an 
appeal that the decisions of public arbiters were sent up for 
revision to the dicasteria. 32 Even at that stage the procedure 
was restricted to an examination of the evidence produced 
before the arbiters, of the laws applied by them and of the 
decision as formulated by them. 33 This means that in cases of 
damages and personal wrongs the ground for the decision was 
thoroughly prepared by the preliminary procedure before the 
arbiters; their valuation must have supplied the frame for the 
alternative questions to be put to the jurors. A curious illus- 
tration of the importance of the inquiry of the arbiter as a pre- 
liminary to the action before the dicasteria may be found in 
Demosthenes' speech for Ariston against Conon. 34 In fact, there 
is no reason to suppose that Aristotle entirely disregarded the 
common course of procedure in the case of damages and wrongs 

ss Meier, Schomann and Lipsius, Attischer Process, 986. 

38 Atn. Pol. (ed. Venyon, Berlin, 1903) c. 53. 

34 Demosthenes, Ariston v. Conon, c. 29, p. 1266: iiret$-/j 7' diwnjKiiis ^5?; 
irpoo'eKaXecrd/ttji' airiv, iv tjj irptlirQ avvbiip irpbs Tip SiaiTrjTjj irapaitSotos i<patver &v. 
dr oidiv vhrpaKrai roirip, Cf. CC, 26, 27. 
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which must have afforded everyday examples of the action of 
the judge as a mediator. 

Altogether, the treatment of legal redress in Book V, al- 
though certainly much obscured by the shortness of the 
account, by puzzling mathematical analogies, by the unsatis- 
factory state of the text and by the even more unsatisfactory 
manner in which the lectures of the philosopher were reported, 
is not at variance with the actual practice of Greek law and 
affords interesting material for the discussion of a system of 
legal redress based on the reduction of moral claims to material 
estimates. 

Paul Vinogradov. 
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